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INTERNATIONAL VIEWS OF PRESIDENT WILSON 



President Woodrow Wilson is Well along in the 
third year of his administration. In the light of 
the world war and of this country's present and possible 
relations to it, it is fitting that we should review his in- 
ternational philosophy as expressed in various public 
addresses. 

Eight days after his inauguration, in view of ques- 
tions which were then uppermost in the public mind, the 
President issued a statement relating primarily to the 
Eepublics of Central and South America. In that state- 
ment was one paragraph which also applies to general 
international relations. It reads: 

"Co-operation is possible only when supported at every 
turn by the orderly processes of just government based upon 
law, not upon arbitrary or irregular force. We hold, as I 
am sure all thoughtful leaders of republican government 
everywhere hold, that just government rests always upon 
the consent of the governed, and that there can be no free- 
dom without order based upon law and upon the public 
conscience and approval. We shall look to make these prin- 
ciples the basis of mutual intercourse, respect, and helpful- 
ness between our sister republics and ourselves. We shall 
lend our influence of every kind to the realization of these 
principles in fact and practice, knowing that disorder, per- 
sonal intrigue, and defiance of constitutional rights weaken 
and discredit government and injure none' so much as the 
people who are unfortunate enough to have their common 
life and their common affairs so tainted and disturbed. We 
can have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the 
power of government to advance their own personal interests 
or ambition. We are the friends of peace, but we know that 
there can be no lasting or stable peace in such circumstances. 
As friends, therefore, we shall prefer those who act in the 
interest of peace and honor, who protect private rights and 
respect the restraints of constitutional provision. Mutual 
respect seems to us the indispensable foundation of friend- 
ship between States as between individuals." 

Addressing himself to Mexican affairs, at a joint ses- 
sion of the two Houses of Congress, August 27, 1913, 
among other things Mr. Wilson said: 

"The peace, prosperity, and contentment of Mexico mean 
more, much more, to us than merely an enlarged field for 
our commerce and enterprise. They mean an enlargement 
of the field of self-government and the realization of the 
hopes and rights of a nation with whose best aspirations, so 
long suppressed and disappointed, we deeply sympathize. 
We shall yet prove to the Mexican people that we know how 
to serve them without first thinking how we shall serve our- 
selves. * * * America in particular — America north and 
south and upon both continents — waits upon the develop- 
ment of Mexico ; and that development can be sound and 
lasting only if it be the product of a genuine freedom, a just 
and ordered government founded upon law. * « * Clearly, 
everything that we do must be rooted in patience and done 
with calm and disinterested deliberation. Impatience on 
our part would be childish, and would be fraught with every 
risk of wrong and folly. We can afford to exercise the self- 
restraint of a really great nation which realizes its own 
strength and scorns to misuse it. * * * The steady pres- 
sure of moral force will before many days break the barriers 
of pride and prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mex- 
ico's friends sooner than we could triumph as her enemies — 
and how much more handsomely, with how much higher and 
finer satisfactions of conscience and of honor !" 

In his instructions to his representative to Mexico, 
Hon. John Lind, he used these words : 
"We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of 



the most earnest and disinterested friendship. It is our pur- 
pose in whatever we do or propose in this perplexing and 
distressing situation not only to pay the most scrupulous 
regard to the sovereignty and independence of Mexico — that 
we take as a matter of course to which we are bound by 
every obligation of right and honor — but also to give every 
possible evidence that we act in the interest of Mexico alone, 
and not in the interest of any person or body of persons who 
may have personal or property claims in Mexico which they 
may feel that they have the right to press." 

In his address at Swarthmore College, October 25, 
1913, we find : 

"Sometimes we have been laughed at — by foreigners in 
particular — for boasting of the size of the American conti- 
nent, the size of our own domain as a nation ; for they have, 
naturally enough, suggested that we did not make it. But I 
claim that every race and every man is as big as the thing 
that he takes possession of, and that the size of America is 
in some sense a standard of the size and capacity of the 
American people." 

We printed at the time Mr. Wilson's address before 
the Southern Commercial Congress at Mobile, Alabama, 
October 27, 1913. We offer no apology, however, for 
recalling these words : 

"You cannot be friends upon any other terms than upon 
the terms of equality. You cannot be friends at all except 
upon the terms of honor. We must show ourselves friends 
by comprehending their interest whether it squares with our 
own interest or not. It is a very perilous thing to determine 
the foreign policy of a nation in the terms of material inter- 
est. It not only is unfair to those with whom you are deal- 
ing, but it is degrading as regards your own actions. 

"Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow all 
the fruits of friendship, and there is a reason and a compul- 
sion lying behind all this which is dearer than anything else 
to the thoughtful men of America. I mean the development 
of constitutional liberty in the world. Human rights, na- 
tional integrity, and opportunity as against material inter- 
ests — that, ladies and gentlemen, is the issue which we now 
have to face. I want to take this occasion to say that the 
United States will never again seek one additional foot of 
territory by conquest. * * * I would rather belong to a 
poor nation that was free than to a rich nation that had 
ceased to be in love with liberty. But we shall not be poor 
if we love liberty, because the nation that loves liberty truly 
sets every man free to do his best and be his best, and that 
means the release of all the splendid energies of a great 
people who think for themselves. * * * It seems to me 
that this is a day of infinite hope, of confidence in a future 
greater than the past has been, for I am fain to believe that 
in spite of all the things that we wish to correct the nine- 
teeth century that now lies behind us has brought us a long 
stage toward the time when, slowly ascending the tedious 
climb that leads to the final uplands, we shall get our ulti- 
mate view of the duties of mankind." 

Speaking again at a joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress, April 20, 1914, the President said : 

"There can in what we do be no thought of aggression or 
of selfish aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the dignity 
and authority of the United States only because we wish 
always to keep our great influence unimpaired for the uses 
of liberty, both in the United States and wherever else it 
may be employed for the benefit of mankind." 

In his address at the unveiling of the statue to the 
memory of Commodore John Barry, May 16, 1914, the 
President used these words: 
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"We cannot form alliances with those who are not going 
our way; and in our might and majesty and in the confi- 
dence and definiteness of our own purpose we need not and 
we should not form alliances with any nation in the world. 
* * * Some Americans need hyphens in their names, be- 
cause only part of them has come over : but when the whole 
man has come over, heart and thought and all, the hyphen 
drops of its own weight out of his name." 

In his well-known appeal to the citizens of the Repub- 
lic, requesting their assistance in maintaining a state of 
neutrality during the present European war, August 19, 
1914, the President closed: 

"Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraints 
which will bring to our people the happiness and the great 
and lasting influence for peace we covet for them?" 

From his political address at Indianapolis, January 8, 
1915: 

"There is one thing I have got a great enthusiasm about, 
I might almost say a reckless enthusiasm, and that is human 
liberty. * * * And what a future it is, my friends ! Look 
abroad upon the troubled world ! Only America at peace ! 
Among all the great powers of the world only America sav- 
ing her power for her own people ! Only America using her 
great character and her great strength in the interests of 
peace and of prosperity! Do you not think it likely that the 
world will some time turn to America and say, 'You were 
right and we were wrong. You kept your head when we 
lost ours. You tried to keep the scale from tipping, and we 
threw the whole weight of arms in one side of the scale. 
Now, in your self-possession, in your coolness, in your 
strength, may we not turn to you for counsel and assist- 
ance'? Think of the deep-wrought destruction of economic 
resources, of life, and of hope that is taking place in some 
parts of the world, and think of the reservoir of hope, the 
reservoir of energy, the reservoir of sustenance that there 
is in this great land of plenty! May we not look forward 
to the time when we shall be called blessed among the na- 
tions because we succored the nations of the world in their 
time of distress and of dismay? I for one pray God that 
that solemn hour may come, and I know the solidity of 
character and I know the exaltation of hope; I know the 
big principle with which the American people will respond 
to the call of the world for this service. I thank God that 
those who believe in America, who try to serve her people, 
are likely to be also what America herself from the first 
hoped and meant to be — the servant of mankind." 

From his address at the Associated Press luncheon, 
New York, April 20, 1915, we quote: 

"If my convictions have any validity, opinion ultimately 
governs the world. * * * So that I am not speaking in a 
selfish spirit when I say that our whole duty, for the present 
at any rate, is summed up in this motto, 'America First' 
Let us think of America before we think of Europe, in order 
that America may be fit to be Europe's friend when the day 
of tested friendship comes. The test of friendship is not 
now sympathy with one side or the other, but getting ready 
to help both sides when the Struggle is over. The basis of 
neutrality, gentlemen, is not indifference; it is self-interest. 
The basis of neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fair- 
ness, it is good will, at bottom. It is impartiality of spirit 
and of judgment. I wish that all of our fellow-citizens could 
realize that. * * * We are the mediating nation of the 
world. I do not mean that we undertake not to mind our 
own business and to mediate where other people are quar- 
reling. I mean the word in a broader sense. We are com- 
pounded of the nations of the world; we mediate their 
blood; we mediate their traditions; we mediate their senti- 
ments, their tastes, their passions; we are ourselves com- 
pounded of those things. We are therefore able to under- 
stand all nations ; we are able to understand, them in the 
compound not separately, as partisans, but unitedly as know- 
ing and comprehending and embodying them all. It is in 



that sense that I mean that America is a mediating nation. 
* * * America is particularly free in this, that she has 
no hampering ambitions as a world power. We do not want 
a foot of anybody's territory. * * * If any man wants a 
scrap that is an interesting scrap and worth while, I am 
his man. I warn him that he is not going to draw me into 
the scrap for his advertisement, but if he is looking for 
trouble — that is, the trouble of men in general — and I can 
help a little, why, then, I am in for it. But I am interested 
in neutrality because there is something so much greater to 
do than fight; there is a distinction waiting for this nation 
that no nation has ever yet got — that is, the distinction of 
absolute self-control and self-mastery. * * * We cannot 
afford, therefore, to let the rumors of irresponsible persons 
and origins get into the atmosphere of the United States. 
We are trustees for what, I venture to say, is the greatest 
heritage that any nation ever had, the love of justice and 
righteousness and human liberty. * * * If I permitted 
myself to be a partisan in this present struggle, I would be 
unworthy to represent you. If I permitted myself to forget 
the people who are not partisans, I would be unworthy to be 
your spokesman. I am not sure that I am worthy to repre- 
sent you, but I do claim this degree of worthiness — that 
before everything else I love America." 

From his address at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
May 10, 1915, we read : 

"My urgent advice to you would be not only always to 
think first of America, but always, also, to think first of 
humanity. You do not love humanity if you seek to divide 
humanity into jealous camps. Humanity can be welded to- 
gether only by love, by sympathy, by justice, not by jealousy 
and hatred. * * * The example of America must be a 
special example. The example of America must be the ex- 
ample not merely of peace because it will not fight, but of 
peace because peace is the healing and elevating influence 
of the world and strife is not. There is such a thing as a 
nation being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a 
nation being so right that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right." 

At the Pan-American Financial Conference, Wash- 
ington, May 24, 1915 : 

"It is very surprising to me, it is even a source of mortifi- 
cation, that a conference like this should have been so long 
delayed, that it should never have occurred before, that it 
should have required a crisis of the world to show the 
Americans how truly they were neighbors to one another. 
If there is any one happy circumstance, gentlemen, arising 
out of the present distressing circumstances of the world, it 
is that it has revealed us to one another; it has shown us 
what it means to be neighbors. And I cannot help harbor- 
ing the hope, the very high hope, that by this commerce of 
minds with one another, as well as commerce in goods, we 
may show the world in part the path to peace. It would be 
a very great thing if the Americas could add to the distinc- 
tion which they already wear — this of showing the way to 
peace, to permanent peace. 

"The way to peace, for us at any rate, is manifest. It is 
the kind of rivalry which does not involve aggression. It is 
the knowledge that men can be of the greatest service to 
one another, and nations of the greatest service to one an- 
other, when the jealousy between them is merely a jealousy 
of excellence, and when the basis of their intercourse is 
friendship. There is only one way in which we wish to take 
advantage of you and that is by making better goods, by 
doing the things that we seek to do for each other better, if 
we can, than you do them, and so spurring you on, if we 
might, by so handsome a jealousy as that to excel us. I am 
so keenly aware that the basis of personal friendship is this 
competition in excellence that I am perfectly certain that 
this is the only basis for the friendship of nations— this 
handsome rivalry, this rivalry in which there is no dislike, 
this rivalry in which there is nothing but the hope of a 
common elevation in great enterprises which we can under- 
take in common," 



